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This paper explores similarities and differences 
betveen Koiilberg*^ Piagetian or cognitiye^developaental view of 
edeuation and Bruiio Battelheia's psychoanalytic view irhich stresses 
the iBotitratlonal qualities of children's thought- Based on 
observations of him son, Kohlbarg a^uggesta that chlldraL^s playful 
attitudea^ llk« their serious ones, reflect their way of thinki^ng,^ 
their ooncaption cC reality. Bxanplea cf children's fantasies are 
gi?#n that can bo taken as ffictivaticnally or cognitively determined. 
Cited is th<© D^Fries study which showed that a child 'a hehavior and 
emotional reaction to the sisiulated change of a cat to a dog vere 
largely determined by the child's level of thought about constancy^ 
rather than by deeper aiotions or fantasiesp Children's priiitive 
thinking is se^n as a reflectioii of their cognitive and adaptive 
reailty*^ori€nt^ticnp Kohlbarg believes that intrinsically valuable 
eftucational go^ls ars goals of vniveraals of human development^ 
higher l#vels t)£ cognitivef laora? , aesthetloi and 
philosophico'-r^liglous thoughts, experiences, and actlons« He 
concludiss by illustrating his belief that there are parallel stages 
of cognitive a^d social developnent. Social development represents 
more than cognitive development and has a Kore coinpliGated logic # but 
It includes th^ logic of concepts cf the physical worlds The most 
compelling social stages which have their own logic are aoral stages, 
and morality i^ based on empathy and justice* (JH) 
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Lawrence Kolilheri^ 

f llllt A tlOH 

'Mi'i {>i .i I • Vf ■ hi IN I* MMi . 

rH[yiM..n^oHum!AN^M!n^ I'SlfOiKMNALYTIC AND COGNIT lyK-DEVELOPMENTAL 

AI'PKOAClHiS to moral IlUUCATION 
ABHA Symposium on pKychoanfllyBls and Education 
Lawrencci Kohlberp, 

O 

iV\ Thif^ papnr tppfRH^ntH p^irt of iuni'V dtaloBU?: wi th Bruno lUi^ tlr»!ij iim, which 

t— * ^lAH p,onci on Ulrica I waR a Fn^uletit tn IiLb conrBf? In pBychofinfllj'tlc theory almost 

^ thli iy yearn ago. 

Through courses and work x^lth children at the Orthogenic Schoo], I learned 
from Bruno Bettelheim most of t^hat I know about psychoanalytic theory, I hope this 
paper shows that 1 not only leamed through disagreeing with Bruno and the theory 
but that it also shows that I learned something from him. I have trlid In 20 years 
of applying Piaget's theory to children to do what Brung Bettelhelm so beautifully 
did an applying Freud theory, to cut through the jargon and the abstractions to 
the uneKpected but common truths the theory helps us to see, 1 hope I learned from 
Bruno not a content, psychoanalytic theory , but a structure ^ something of hov to 
uee a theory to help see children* 

In this paper J I w'lsh to talk about agreements and dlsagreetnenti bitweeti my 
^0 ^i^g^tlan or cognitive-developmental view of education and Bettelhelm *s payciio- 
analytic view, Bettelhelm'a paper starts with an analysis of childreii's errcra 

Otn reading. He points to the fundamental importance of Freud's Insight Into errors, 
to the primary process thinking behind the psychopathology of everyday life, Plaget' 
}^J^ contributions started with a different but related Insight Into children's errors, 

Che Insight Into the concrete log'lc behind children's wrong answers to the Blnet test 

Whereas Freud straaged the motivational qualities of the thought processes 
behind mistakes, Piaget stressed their cognitive structure* Both Plaget and Freud 
agree that the structure of children's thinking Is different than that of the adult. 
Beyond that, they disagree. 
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Plaget finds the prLmltlvc structure, of clilldrun'si thinking an consistent with 

a vlev of child chought as an effort to adapt to rce^nlltjrj hut an aclaptatilon 

at a rnore concrete cop,nltlve level. In contrast, psychoaiialytlc thinking . Interprets 
structurally prlmlttve thinking as due Co a different mociviitlonal orientation to 
tbfi world* a pleasure-p^aceBS rather than a reallty-'process orientation* This 
theme la dev?*loped In both Battelheim-s pap« and Hllce Bower'u* In this paper I 
shall try to eKamlna th© import of this structure , rnotivatlonal account of thought 
foT educational theory. But first we need to go over tha comnon agreements of 
the two theories about the psychology of educatloiu 

Like the psychoanalytic educator, the PlageClan educator starts by saying that 
the child *s difficulties In learning arise from the dlscrepanclea between the ehild's 
efforts to make sense of his learning tasks and the adult* s definition of those tasks, 
Bettelheiin's papeif develops this theme for reading* Bettelheim says "Freud con- 
centrated on depth psychology reasons for tnlareadlrig , the chlld^s Indirect 
of wishes and anxieties not appropriate to eKpres^, Often ^ hot^ever, ehlldren*s 
errors are nothing but riasonable efforat to make better sense of an Inane text, 
rn Piaget's terms s the child understands the te2<t ^ord but sees m reason to aGCOtnodate 
to it hecause his own view cleaves more closely to the reality of i^hat the text 
should say* A girl read that raccoons raid garbages instead of garages becauae 
that is what these animals do. 

Since the purpose of reading Is to discover riieaning In the printed page, 
S^^^^P^ better than garage. A study of errors In reading of first graders 

has sho™ that 86% were word aubstltutlons which make equal or better sense than 
• the text* An example is the child's reading "Spot can liear me" for "Spot can help' 
me,'' Spot is a dog, so it inakes little senaa to the child that the animal could 
help him - but a dog can not only hear the child, but also respond appropriately 
to a commandp 
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I would like to elaborate ou Bo tCtU liaim ' b appllcatlDn of this Plagetian 
approach to Vm ch.ilcPs difficulties In reading, Plaget^s central Insight, 1 
have cialmed, was to see the child as a plilloBophar , 

The two moat basic things which Plaget found out were that Che child vras a 
philosopher aiid that his phllosopliy went through stages, Freud had found that, 
JuBt likti grovii-ups, clilldreu were inU^er^sted in birth and death and huk. But 
Plaget found that children were Largely Interested In birth and death and sex 
because they vere bothered by the origins of things, by what is space and time 
and causality and Teallty and good and evllj by all the things that are the con- 
cerns of the grow-ups called phllosephersp To be a philosopher Is to be concerned 
about the basic categories of experience and this Is just what young children 
are interested in. lo go thrQup;h stages is to have qualitative trans fprmatlons 
In these categotlesp changes in world view or philosophy, 

Mike Bower has given us an Illustration of the Plaget assumption by quoting 
Einstein. Mike says, recall someone asking Einstein how he arrived at his 
conceptual notions about time and space, He recalls , 'How did It come that I 
was the one to develop the theorv of relativity? The reason, 1 think, is that a 
normal adult never stops to think abotjC problanis of apace and tlTne, These are 
things which he has thought of as a child. But my Intellectual development was 
retarded^ as a result of which I began to wonder about space and tlnie only when 
I had already grow up* Naturally I could go deeper Into the problem that a 
child with normal abilities."' 
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Hlke'i^ further commentri nelC -dopraclatcD hlu own chllrlhootl dcveloptncnt even 
more than Einstein's* Mike says, ''Not only had I not thought of apace ami time n 
a child, but nothLiig onteldg the obvious had occured to me about Imman behavior,'' 

Mike's commint indicates that he Is as Ignorant pbout his om\ dlilldhood phll 

osophlzlng fm acliilts v&vm about their childhood sexuallzlng before Freud* If vie 

■ 

had observed H±ke na an Infant or clilld tlifough Plagetlan Icjuaca we vould have 
found a quite different story ^ 'clie gtcry of the dcvelopirient of conscrvaclon of 
apace, time and tdeutlty. 

y Plaaat saw that a very.yaiuig child's cxciternent at a 
Saae of peek-a-boo or hiding cane bacause of his interest in "what is 
rwlitjr?" the problea of differentiating appearance and reality. Ke 
loves peelc-a-boo liecause he is dlfferentiatinc subjective and objective; 
because he is conGtnictinc a world of penianent, unehansine objeets. 

Infant under ten nonths does- not have a conception of a pernanent 
otject. If, when he is reaching tomrd a bright toy it is covered with 
a. handlierehief , lie stops reaching; the toy no longer exists to hla. By 
eighteen nonths he knovs objects permanently exist althoush he cannot 
see thim but it is not until he is about sis years old that he vieirs 
their physical nature and identity as unchangeable. Things that change 
in appearance change in reality, 

It is, of course, part of the charm of youn/; childhood that objects 
•«aa ehance their identity and that the young child can play at being, 
tod feel he really is, a variety of persons and creatures, Sonettaes 
this fluidity in the identity of thinos Is a source of anxiety, somettmes 
a dellGhtp As an example, one Halloyeen ve bought my 'boy^ just tiirned 
thretj a dos CDdtlwe. ¥0 put it on him in front of the. mirror and he 
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BQid, "I'm a docflif.," and lau^jhed dGli^htKdly. I itnUM hin, "Ar^^ yo>j. ? 
doegie or are you really a boy?" "I'm a doggie, raal doccic," and he 
ran to the kitchen, took a do£j biscuit and half- pre tended, half-tried to 
eat it. To say the child is a philosopher is to 
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iay he •a Interested In the basic terois or eategorler, of experience j to oay 
h© developa as a philosopher Is to say that his original, basic terms are 
different than ourSg they are his^ Bocauoe the child'a philQgophy is 
dlffer^ftt than our otm are forced to reflect that we arc philoeophers, 
too ^ that our conceptions of reality , truth and goodness are basic to 
usder standing our ow ainds* 

We have used as an example of basic teras the category of aubstancei 
eonetasay or identityt Ve have used the concept of conataricy as a category 
because It is present in a nev form at each nevf general stage of thought- 

The raajor cognitive constanGie^ or invariances of the adul'tf's vorld deyelop 

thrcugh thraa levels, the 8efisQriniotDr, the intuitive--GDncrete and the 
foraaJL^-a'hstract levels. At the end of the sensorl-inotor period the child 
has aastered the conitaiicy of objects in place and time. He has not, 
bovver, astatlished what attrlbutts of an object can change and which 
eaiwot* ^ The child at the int^itive-'concrete level, lil:e my mon^ has not 
isastered all the basic Inv^iancei. He does estatlioh them at around age 
six to seven vhen he is capable of reasoning with concrete operations^ 
l»a*|. logical operations of additioni aubtraction, ineluslonj reciprocity , 
etc* At the fomal operational lovely the invariances established are 
those of underlying phyGlcal lavs. Throuf^h hypothetico«doductlve reason, 
the adolescent ahild can grasp the invariance of lavrful variancet 
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Even more basically, riagGt's claitn tlmt uhe child is a phlioBoplier is to 
say that tlm clidld is uomeoiie who «ays *'I wnt to know why,'* 

1 want to pick up this claim in relation to Bettelheim- s discussion of 
raading mul the child *8 need to say readtng as an activity which has a why, a 
purpose » 

Bruao toilii that the child want^ to make Bmme out of the text '"Spot cm 
help we" BO lie readB it as "Spot can hear me," Bruno saya it makes little sense 
to the child to say that a dog can help him but It does make sense that a dog can 
iiSJX ^^i"^' I disagree, hut my disagreemMt will clarify our shared agreements 
about a Plagetian Inslstance that reading make sense to the child. 

In a secf>nd grade Follow^Through classroom obsarved by a colleague, a teacher 
attempted to aKplalu to children why books and reading were Important, She told 
them that "books are a child's best frland." One boy became visibly upsets ral^ad 
his hand and satd^ *'But books aren't a 'boy!s best friend, a dog is a boy's best 
friend. Books don-t help you and care about you, dogs do." 

Bruno is ^rong In saying that dogs lielping doesn-t make sense to the child ^ 
it la books helping that often doesn't make sense to the child* In your handouts 
you will see tbe cognitive-moral stages through which the child progreases, 

Mike Bov?er says that nothing outside the"otivlous had occured to him about 
human behavior as a child" but our studlei of the development of the child's 
thinking about htjinan social and moral behavior shows they think about some things 
that are not obvious. 

My colleague. Bob Selman, has been elaborating the development of children's 
concepts of f rlendahlp, as these go through stages paralleling our more 
moral stages. The studies show ' that the Idea that a dog Is a boy's best friend* 
is obvious to our second graders though tt ii not obvious to neither Mllce Bower 
or Bruno BetteLhelTn. 
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On the other hand, the Idea that books aru a boy*s bciat f rloncl , obvlour* to the 

i 

teacber in rldiculouo to the boy. 

Our second grader Is moving from the second to the third stage in the hand- 
out. He is beginning to dlatinguish between things which you need and use Instru-- 
mentally, like books or tools, and persons with whom you enter into nmtual and 
^iff ectionate relatlonB, l)np,n nra pcraons and con be frtftnda* booke are nat* For 
many an adoleBcent , hooks can be friends* they arc vehlclGs for dlaloRues with the 
mind of an author. Rut such an idea la ridiculous to the concrete operational ohtid* 
The fact that the st^cond grader got upset, liowever, showed his readinasa to listen 
CO a teacher's answers to "why read?''. Tt nhnw^ that he Is a philosopher who 
v^ants to know why. If only the answer could have some relation to the child *s 
cencTete operatipnal level of thinking about the question. 

Pursuing the diild *s why's about readings 1 encouraged a colleague, Ellen Bergfel^p 
to do a study on the development of the child's thinking about why read^ what Is 
the purpoae of reading and siting, what does it mean to read? Dr, Barger works at 
the Judge Baker Clinic t^tth children %^ith learning disabilities. She interviewed 
these children and chlldran itiatched on IQ and eoelal class reading at grade level. 
The children were asked about the maaning and 

purposes of lettiers, words, and readlnn. The 
answers could be classified in terms of levels or stages 
related to age. At the earliest Irnvmlf letters and words 
weaie just physical things to be associated and manipulated. 
At the highest stage , letters^ words ^ and books were seen 
as systeins for co^iununication. The children with learning 
disabilities were retarded In their level of construing 

the nieaning of reading and writing^ though they were J 
simlar to norjtal controls on other Plagetian cognitive 
tasks • 



The fttudy wab a pilot situcly whlcli can ht^. intcirpretecl In a tiumbar of: ways. 
It does suggest that reading, like other content ereas of educntlon, niueds to 
be viewed as Bruno says > in terms of "what people do to ruad Ing an well bb what 
reading doeis to people." If the educator attempta to be aware of what children 
do to reading, he may be able to better define what reading docs, or sliould do, 
to and for people* 

Basieally, I think Bruno and I would agree that: what reading should do 
for poople Is to stimulate their development , intellectual, aesthetic, morale 
personal. In a paper with Roche lie Mayers called De velopment as the Aim of 
Education, I have stressed differences between ths psychoanalytic view of 
education and the John Dewey - Piai^et position I espouse. In that paper , we 
point to three recurrent approaches to education throughout history* the cultural 
transmission viewj the romantic view, and the prograsaive or cognitlva-developmental 
view, 

Romantlelsni - We say the first streaTn of thought^ the "romantic'-, commencei 
with Rousseau and la currently represented by Freud's and Gesell'a followers* 
A. S* Naill-s Summerhill represents an eKample of a sehpol based on this romantic 
view. Romantics hold that what comes from within the child la the most Important 
aspect of development; therefore the pedagogieal tnviranment should be permissive 
enough to allow the inner "good" (abilities and social virtues) to unfold and 
the Inner "bad" to come under control. Thus teachlnl thg child the ideas and 
attitudes of others through rote or drill would reiult In meaningless learning 
and the suppression of Inner spontanlous tendencies of positive value* 

Romantlca stress the biological metaphors of '-health" and "growth" In 
equating optimal physical development with bodily health and optimal mental 
development with mental health, 
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Tn €tHitri:iut» vm nny tlin ctilturnl t^a^^u^i ludnn vh'V Lh rootrtul in the clnBsicnl 
academiq trn(Ucian of Wc-Btt^rn aJucAtlofu rrailttlonAl cducatorL:; Imliew that tliclr 
primary tank In the traiuiminaton to tlie prssont Rtuieration of bodltie of Inf ornmtion 
aut] of rul^e^ or V4ilut»a coXlficitpd In tUo pnHt; they believe that the educator 
job io the dlruct inBtruction of 5uch InfarTnatlon and rules, fklucatiti^^ contilBta 

of tratmriii ttinp, knowledge ^ ^^killSj and bocIoI and mornl rules of the culture. 

I 

Hot^ miodern or InnovacivR Vr^rltitlon?! of tht* cultural t:riniBm Inni mi view arc 
repr€*sant<*d by educational technology ami buhavior madiCication, ^ Like traditional 
education^ these approachea assnme that knowledge and values. fir at iDcated in 
the cultur^e - are afterwards internaliKeU by children through tha Iniltation of 
adult bc?l>^vior models ^ or through eKpllcit instruction and regard and punishment* 
Accordlngiyp the educational technologist evaluates the individual -a success in 
terms of kvlB ability to incorporate the rosponsts he has been taught ant to reapond 
favorably to the demands of the 0ygtern* 

Wa contrast the Dewey^Plaget progressive view with both the romantic and 
cultural tranamlsslon view. Prograaalvlsm holds that education 

should nourlah the child's natural Interaction with a daveloplng society or en-- 
vlronnient* Unlike the romantics* the progressives do not aesutne that deyalopment 
is the unfaldlng of an Innate pattern or that the primary aim of education Is to 
create m uiiconf llcted environment able to foster healthy development* Instead, 
they dafin^a development as a progression through invariant ordered sequential stages, 
The eduMtlonal goal is the eventual attalnnient of a higher level or stage of develop-^ 
ntent In adulthood t not merely the healthy functioning of the child at a preient level* 

In the progrcsalve view, this aim requires an educational envlronnient that 
actively atlmijlateg development through the preaentation of resolvable but genuine 
problomia or conCllcta. For progressives i the organising and developing force In 
the child "^s eKperlence Is the child's active thinking, and thinking Is stimulated 
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by tho prohlcirnatic , by cognl t:lvft! cDiinict:. Kclucn tl V€! Gxpcrlencft fnal^e'ii tlie child 
think - think in wfly*j which orBsiilKo botl\ co|i;nlcic!i and eiiiotloiu 

In actuality the p^ychDmnly tic vleuf of cidueatlon can and □fCeri 1b a mlKture 
of all three approachfeB . In Brunei's pnper on reading^ he stresses' the romantic 
tilde. In hi^i dij^cuBfltotis of moral education he has stTeBsed ttie cultural trans- 
flilsslon Bide, the necessity of tMujrnltt Inj^ through proceBses of arijclety and 
, IdtMitlf IcatloTi with authority the core moral nornia of the culture, the eupar- 
ego. 

In the endj I believe^ Br\ino in nialnly on the progreail\re aldep the side 
of Development as the Mm of Ivducatlon, developftient through univeraala oE cag- 
nltlve-developmental Inceraccloni* In terms of reading ond other academic skills^ 
I bellove both Bruno atid 1 agree that the mistake In education Is to make meaiis 
Into enda. Reacllng and other acadeitiic knoi^lBdgG and skllla aremeanss irastru^ 
mentalltlee, not ands* Our Ainerlcan culture wants to see all edueatienaL goals 
In terms of means* I have cailled thlg the ItidustrtaL psyeholcgy approach to defining 
educational alms* Readtng and y-rttlng are sltllla or achievements %?hlch help 
get better Jobs* Jencks and othera have shomi tliat academic skllla don't help 
children make more money later, spmethlng I took for aranttd In talking up an 
academic professloni Educational goals can not be ultimately defined by treating 
skills or means as ends* I belle\re like Dewey that tbe Educational f^oala md achU\re- 
ments which can be stated as Intrinsically rather than Instrunentally valuable 
are goals of unlversals of human development, higher levels of cognlttve, mowl^ 
aesthetic* and phllosophlQ-te llglous thoughts, experiences, and action, Two 
high school students may be at the same level In reading ski] Is hut one reads 
Plato or Dostoevsky, the atheT the comics* Reading Plato is not a gcoA In Itielf, 
but It can be an experlitice ^lilch is a Tneans or stimulus torard cognitive, moral » 
and aasthetle developTnent* 

^ 1 2 
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Qdmm m devetoproenCil view of iducatiom i l€t ua conilidir the itiajap dlf itraneai 

siincil btnciiMrlci foe edueaterii , tlie Flageti«n ttfiii^s ce ^pllE cpgnttt\r€ a.«d 
mifm^tim features of develapment* 

L*t us turti the ^©Titwst with wht^h statt^d eut^ c^ntr^^c b^twe^n 

tlii Pl^git elia«cfciiel.ziClon of chlld*^ Hlogic *s ^oncretftd and tha piyclisatial^ftic 

alii^actiti.^atlaii It aii primary proeiss or pL^a^wa^ptineip la orletity , 

PeyctmoatiaLyac^ ^lio have Itatexied to tht ipcnt^nlou^ ttilap childtin sty e« 
Piagst qu^8tiotiaa« tot u^ed te cMnklng of the eWld ai a pMlOiaphcr ^st^bLish- 

"fantasy'^ as tha expression of the chlld'^ daslrfes armd vlslies unCDiitfcU^d ty 
<?«itar E^ealityi 

MKUa tliB cogriitdva-d^velDpinental vle^ rfoes net Jeay the child's "fantasy*' 
1£ tutetpr^t^ it d4ff*ra^tly. "Fantasy'" Is pUy t^d the ohlld mcvas easily hm 
plAy SQltr atttcud^j tovrard ©bjeets , Ills play attitu^e^ haw^wiri Is not Ignor-" 
Itig cf jaaaicy, ^it 1b not * -primary process ''mt la It primarily tiioElvatid bjr un- 
tamed djlvaa of and aggf^silon* Rsthet, the chlld^s play p like hla •'worV' 
actttudcs fto^atd ttio world arc directed toiwrri mm^^ty* 
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iiC us retyrn to my thrat yea-r old son playing at being a doggiS to my 
quaa^tlof^s -abu hie dog^-ccstumat 

Wimtk my saa preteaded to eat the dog blscalt It vras not ^egauie of 
or^ Be€4 but it was hla ofrort to master tha reiaity-app^arance 
4iatlfictiQn tlurough playful attit\idt* --rhe child's playful attitudes^ 
iikt raor^ Berlous attitudes^ reflDOt hia general vmjr of thinking | 
^is c^neiptiDn of realitjr* tlluatrate this point, I ohall discusi a 
ft«udy vith ©a elmtnt of pla^ as well as ot seriQuan^is in it* It vas a 
doeto^al atiiiy by Rhata DeVries which I superviaadi vhloh started frca 
"tilt observations of tht young child's aerise of tht canst aney cf ideiitlty 
^lilch I hwe Juit described in termi of reactiana to a KaLlowaen aOBtume, 
B^au^t ehlldran v^ary too much in thair reaatlana to peopla In costuiaes and aaaaka 

^Mse ©nother situation for sfBtmatio study of ahlldren's cenitaney 
aeeaatlons. Instead of putting a maali on a huiiari, ya jut a mask of a small| 
Jfiif^^ dog on a live and w^ell-traln^ cat named Maynard, 

In reeponsa to thla nasicing of the cnt| chlldran 
' thyea and fQW vheiraaUcd what tha aniaaj. Is^tand'to say it is now a 
dog mS\t faed it dog fcod uhan giv^tn a choice* Clilldrcn of six tend to be 
firsily awM:t of -ifhat is going dnj as do many ot the fiyc-yaar-olds. Of 
Blast int^erest are tht reactions of tho f Ivo^year^Diaa wto canH make up 
^hd^ ttitndB as to what io going on* 

fijk mxk axsajlD, Janlec* p^ta the eat witli rarsth befcro t]\m mmH lo put 
DX3« Sht withdraws sliajrply after the mask ia put Dn» %u,% looks eloaily at 
th^floiaal, l-ni«n asked, sho says the Riiloal la a dog b-ut adds, "If 3 put 
ay fiQ£er ne^ hLu mwth, he really won't blt^^pe, Mill he?" She doesn't 
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thft_ Mcpea-taent. misn preised^ she iays the cat turned Into a dog, but 
yhia ppessed fvrthtr, says it's not & real dog- it just has on a dog face, 
JWaaOly, she ^rees to pet it and does so -very elngerly . /gain, she is 
asked vhetliep it li a real dog and she atisvers, "That's the problcn, is it 
i eat ©«• a dog? r think it»s a dog. I'll feel his ears. It is a dog.,, 
feut stiUL It has cat's eyes so hov can it be a dog? t think lt»s a dog." 

' Jiml^e has a true scientific openainded aiid exploratory attitude 
teward the Bftiinal'a identity, yhich she ^rill soon lose for a closed-minded 
irttv that csts are cats and dogs are dogs 'and cats can't "be, dogs, no matter 
idiat^ , • . 

Wjy did Bheta DeVries do the study? 

, I The critics of Plaget argue that Plagtt asks children silly 

qtteatiena aaci gets silly answers, As elaborated by piychoanalyiis, the 
•eritlelaa Is that what children say to Plaget is not due to a different 
lOile or reaity orientation but because children give fantasy responses • 
to unreal or abstract questions. . Hovever, vm found that behavior and 
oiotion in this situation were conalstent with what they said. Only the 
children who say, "He is a real doe," refuse to pet the animal and are 
generally fearful. The child's fear In this aituatlon, like my son's 
play with the docs biscuit, reflocted his le^el of thinking abput realities 
.not hia Ueepej fearo oi* faiitasieo. 
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The DeVries etudy whieh showed that 
the ehildJa tehavior and motional reaction to the change of a cat to a 
dog vwlb largely deterain&d his general lev^el of thought about coris'tancy^ 
rather than by emotions and fantasy. To say this does not deny that, the 
conttnt of Ghildrea^i thinking does have Freudian elements, b\it It doai taply 

that this Rfaudian content muit he under atood as consistent vlthp and in 
part generated by» young children's prelogical thought, rather thaii as 
the Intrusion of "primary process'' fantacy into "eecondary proctsi" 
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adapted thought* To ale^ity this point let ume another €)cample, an 

^si^ple suggesting a pgychoanal^tlo interpretetlDn of the intrusion of 

fantasy, a spontarieous response mad^ Jimmy ^ a boy Just turned five: 

"1 caa be a glrl| you kaovp 1 can. I qbti wemr a. wig and hav^e my throat 

BO I ccm talk like a glrl^" It would mem plausible to attribute the 

ijfinature logiQ of this statenient to the fact that the Doy's wshes and 

ecafllQti in this area were strong enough tQ overTida his int treats in 

being reaJLiatlc or correct. Oil another occMton, however^ thi writer 

(experimenter) had the tQllonng conyeriation with Jlmmyi 

Exptriiaeiiter: Do airplMes get email whm they fly amy in the 
Sky? 

Jimmy I yeS| they get real tiny, 

Experiseatar f Do they really get ainallt or do they Just look araall? 
Jlminyi They r eally get SBall, 

acperifiiantarr \^at happens to the people inside? 

JlMy: ^ 'rhey shrink, . ■ ' 

Expariiaenteri How can th^ shrink and get email? 
Jlsmy: They cut their heads off* 

These itatenents might also ba takea as Botiyattonally determined, 
rather than-^as a refleetion of Jimmy *s ganeral lev^el of thinl^lng*^ Ohvicuslyi 
iu the second QOnv^eriatlons Oimniy doesn't eaaft atout lelrig correot, and 
ends up making a "fantasy" respanse* Sometimes Jimmy may^ pare too much 
(sex*-role)3 sometiinea too little (airplane query )p but If his general level 
of thinking is the mm&^ it is hard to maintair) that this Ipvel la a 
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product of affective rather than cognitive-structural factors. The point is tliat 
jlDuny's belief Chat he can be a girl Is consistent vtth his general prelogtcal thought 
pattern rather chari being a specific faiicasy In conflict with his ''reality oriented'* 
thought p , . , 

The child's primitive thinking then. Is a reflection of orlentatiDn to reality^ 
which is cogtiitive and adaptive, not ^_ C>^^A'^11%t ermine In calling it cognitive^ 
I do not wean it Is divorced from emotion. No one ever had a thought without 
emotion or an emotion without a thought before he becaine an obseaslve-^coinpulalvs 
neurotic or an icademlc. Every amotion Involvea seme perception of the world and 
the self* Am these perceptloiis change ^Ith develapratntj bo do eniotloiis. 

Our position holdii that there btb parallel features or 
atsf ei of cognitive and social develoinent* Spaial and moral developnent 
is mora than CQsnltlve develspment^ social devtlopntnt has a morm compll* 
cated logic but it la one which includes the logic of concepts of the 
jSs^Blcal world* The most aampalllng social atagsa which have their own 
■ logiQ BJre mcral stagei. The reaaon the most compelling social stagas ajre 
laoral Js because the child is riot only a phllQiDpher ahout the phyalcal 
liOrld tut tecause ho is a mornl philosopher Gonctrned about the catt|orios, 
fif good and avil. To Indicate what thli means, 

^ I'll qLWte an 

ox^ple from my son at age live which illustrates Stage 1 in morality. It 
al30 illastrritGB that children generate their Q\m morality in spite of all 
of fond parents* efforts ^ to transinlt the cultural auparegp* 
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At the age of five my son joined the pacifist and veget^lan move- 
mm% aad refusad to eat meat because he said it's bad to kill anijaals, la 

i 

spite of his pleats' att^pts to diisuade him hy argriing about the dif- 
f^eace batveen juitified and unjustified killins, he remained a i -^e-' 
ta^ian for nix mcatho, HDweveri like noot Dovei, he did recognise that 
floAe foms of kilLisg were "legitimate*" One night I read to him trom a 
look about IskliiQ life which Included a deicription of a seal'-killing 
^pedltiont yhilm listening to the story he beaame very angry^ and said, 
*3fou toovp thcire is one kind of meat I would eat| Eskimo meat* It^s bad 
to kill animals. so it's all right to eat thOT." 

■Baeic to morality is a Qonoern for the life of othersi 
^ TOt baoause luah eoriQern is taught but because of an imedlate empathic 
response* Children's concern for animal* s lives is not taught^ I (juoted 
earlier my boy eaying, "I really m a doggie*" Such ielf-projection 
aafcurally leads to capathy. Pain at death ie a natural empathio, rieponse, 
though it la not necesiarlly universally and eonsiitently Mintalnid* In 
this exiuaplt^ the value of life led both to vegetarlanlBm and to the 
desire to kill Ksktnoa* This latter desire comei also froia ^ universal 
yalu# tendency a belief in Justice or reaiprocity here expreased in 
teme of revenge or punistoent - an eye for an eye^ a tooth for a tooth . 
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others cannot expect their own rights to be respected, Ernpathy mni justice^ 
then, are the basis of morality, aach higher stage im a new stage in the sense ef 
efflpathy and justice • 

Guilt, a moral eraotion much atressed by p$ychoaiialyals» do^s not cecur In 
a direct form until the sense of empathy and justice has developed to our third 
stage, where empathy in^rolves the ability to understand the Golden Rule and put 
yourself in the other 'a place, and justice involves the concept: of explatlen Cor 
wrong. Before that, thmtm im anxiety after transgrisslon but not guilt* Huma and 
Moaher Interviewed and tested dellnqulnt boys around their guilt fesllngs about 
tranagreaslons they had sngagad In* Only those Stage 3 or abov^e in the standard 
moral dllemnias displayed guilt In the Interview^ or on a projective tast of 
guilt. 

FollQwing a developmental ttmetsblej 
ny son moved to this iaitnimentally relatlyist Stage 2 orientation vhen 
he was seven^ a -stage sometiJiea expressed in a very expedient vlaw 
tovard morality* At that time he told me, "You tootf, the reason people 
don't steal is beaause they* re afraid of the polio t. Zt there wre no 
police around j everyone would steal," Of coursa I told him that- 1 (and 
most people) didn't steal Isecauae we thought it wong , beoauee we 
wouldn't want othar p^Dple to take thingi from uS| and so on. pon* a 
reply wast *'I J^Bt don't see it, it's sort of craay not to steal if 
there are no poliae,." 

Of course I aaid all the right things, all the reasons I didn't steal 
even when the police weren't around, but hu just thouBht I \rm a moki^r* 
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Luckily hm liiDved on to a higher staga and at age 14, he Is nQW generating 
gtfilt iti ma about eating meat. He recently asked me» "Dadi suppaae there ware 
two paople dying, one i^as Einstein and the other retarded, \ffiitch should you' 
save?" 

I kno\^ that though one Ms retarded and the other Einstein , both were 
phlloaophers so 1 aaid^ "It-s hard. Both are persons and even though Einstein la 
more intelligent and contributed more to ioelety, I think both lives are equal and 
I'd have to draw straps*" 

My son said, "Than Intelligence shouldn't deelde.'* I said, "Yea" "Then 
contribution to spelety shouldn't decide." I answered^ *'Yes,'' Then my son asked, 
"Wiy do you say animal life is less valuable than human life?" Whtlm 1 flustered, 
h8 said, *'Y©u thlnlc you're Stage 6 because you value huinan life but I must ba 
Stage 7 becauae I have respect for all life*" 

Luckily my son la no Albert Bcnt^eltEer and there are even moire ineonsisteneles 
between his judgment and hla aetloiis than mine. But he had a point. And a good 
educator, psychoanalytic or Plagetlan^ adinits It when a tthild has a point* 
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